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THE  FACULTY. 


Thomas  Stone  Clyce,  A.  B.,  B.  D.,  D.  D.,  President. 

BIBLE,  MENTAL  AND  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Dr.  Clyce  has  been  President  of  this  institution  for  the  past  ten 
years.  During  his  administration,  the  attendance  has  practically  doubled 
and  the  equipment  has  been  more  than  doubled.  It  was  largely  through 
his  efforts  that  Luckett  Hall  was  erected  and  equipped.  Dr.  Clyce 
received  his  academic  training  in  King  College,  graduating  in  1887,  and  his 
theological  training  at  the  Columbia  and  Louisville  seminaries.  In  1900, 
Southwestern  Presbyterian  University  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  upon  him. 

Davis  Foute  Eagleton,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Chairman. 

ENGLISH. 

Professor  Eagleton  in  point  of  continuous  service  with  one  institu- 
tion outranks  every  teacher  in  the  State  but  one,  having  been  with 
Austin  College  since  1889.  Prof.  Eagleton  is  prominent  in  Texas  educa- 
tional circles,  and  has  held  the  Presidency  of  the  State  English  Teachers' 
Association.  He  has  taken  special  interest  in  student  enterprises,  having 
founded  the  college  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  having  been  the  moving  spirit  in  the 
erection  of  the  iirst  students*  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall  in  the  State.  Prof. 
Eagleton  is  an  alumnus  of  Davidson  College,  and  some  years  after  his 
graduation,  received  his  A.  M.  from  that  institution. 

Charles  Carrington  Scott,  A  B. 

PHYSICS  AND  CHEMISTRY. 

Professor  Scott  received  his  academic  training  at  Hampden-Sidney 
College,  taking  his  A.  B'  in  1888.  After  spending  a  year  in  graduate  study 
in  the  University  of  Virginia,  he  accepted  a  position  in  Austin  College, 
which  he  has  held  continuously  with  the  exception  of  four  years 
occupied  in  graduate  study  in  Johns  Hopkins  and  Chicago.  The  year 
1907-08,  Prof.  Scott  spent  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  under  the 
famous  Dr.  Curtius,  discoverer  of  Hydrazoic  Acid. 

Robert  Ritchie  Harwell,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  B.  D..  Secretary. 

GREEK  AND  GERMAN. 
Professor  Harwell  came  to  Austin  College  in  1904  from  Yale  Univer- 
sity where  he  had  been  taking  graduate  work  in  theology.    His  A.  B. 
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and  A.  M.  were  received  at  Hampden-Sidney  College,  where  he  was  fellow 
in  Latin  in  that  institution  during  the  year  1897-98.  Prof.  Harwell  spent 
four  years  in  Yale,  talcing  his  B.  D.  there  in  1903,  and  special  work  in 
Semitics  as  Graduate  Fellow  the  following  year. 

James  Edward  Winston,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  J  ibrarian. 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

Professor  Winston  received  his  A.  B.  from  the  University  of  Virginia 
in  1895,  and  in  1898  he  received  the  A.  M.  degree  from  the  same  institu- 
tion. After  teaching  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  in  the  A.  &  M.  College,  in  1904 
he  went  to  Harvard  University,  where  he  remained  until  1907,  specializing 
in  History  and  Political  Science.  He  completed  the  requirements  for  the 
M.  A.  degree  there  in  1905,  and  is  now  a  candidate  for  a  doctorate.  The 
year  1907-08,  he  taught  in  the  University  of  Texas,  coming  to  Austin 
College  in  the  fall  of  1908. 

George  Waddell  Snedecor,  B.  S.,  Treasurer. 

MATHEMATICS  AND  ENGINEERING. 

Professor  Snedecor  came  to  Austin  College  in  1907,  and  has 
developed  the  Mathematics  department  very  materially  during  his  stay 
here.  Besides  raising  the  course,  he  has  added  an  Engineering  course, 
consisting  of  Mechanical  Drawing,  Surveying,  Applied  Mechanics,  and 
Higher  Mathematics,  which  with  the  remainder  of  requ  rements  for  a 
degree  enables  a  student  to  complete  a  course  in  a  technical  institution 
in  half  the  regular  time,  and  in  this  preparatory  course  he  receives  at 
the  same  time  an  academic  degree.  Prof.  Snedecor  is  an  alumnus  of  the 
University  of  Alabama. 

Charles  Robertson  Pepper,  A.  PL,  Litt.  D. 

LATIN  AND  FRENCH. 

Professor  Pepper  came  to  Austin  College  in  1908  from  Virginia, 
where  he  has  been  teaching  twenty  years.  He  is  an  A.  M.  from 
King  College  and  graduate  in  Modern  Languages  from  the  University  of 
Virginia  with  distinction  from  the  same  institution  in  Latin  and 
Greek.  Dr.  Pepper  received  in  1898  the  degree  of  Litt.  D.  from  King 
College  as  a  recognition  of  his  services  as  a  professor  in  that  institution. 
Dr.  Pepper  is  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  Bulletin. 
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James  Joseph  Delaney,  A.  B. 

SPANISH  AND  PRINCIPAL  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 

Professor  Delaney  received  his  academic  training  in  King  College, 
graduating  from  that  institution  in  1900.  Since  that  time,  besides  spend- 
ing a  year  in  graduate  study  in  the  University  of  Virginia  with  special 
reference  to  Spanish,  Prof.  Delaney  has  been  connected  with  school 
work.  After  coming  to  Texas,  he  was  for  four  years  Head  Master  of  the 
Carlisle  Military  Academy  at  Arlington.  Under  his  management,  the 
preparatory  department  has  done  thorough  and  efficient  work. 

George  E.  Case. 

MUSIC. 
Professor  Case  has  for  some  years  been  in  charge  of  the  musical 
organizations  of  the  college,  and  has  taught  a  class  in  Sight  Singing  com- 
posed of  the  entire  student  body.  Prof.  Case  received  his  musical  train- 
ing in  the  Boston  Conservatory  and  since  coming  to  Texas  was  the  head 
of  the  Mary  Nash  Conservatory,  and  is  now  teacher  of  Harmony  in  the 
North  Texas  Conservatory.  Under  his  training,  the  Glee  Club  and  other 
college  organizations  of  a  musical  nature  have  been  developed  to  a  high 
state  of  efficiency. 

Clyde  Eagleton,  A.  B. 

STEPHEN  F.  AUSTIN  FELLOW  IN  HISTORY  AND  CIVICS. 

Mr.  Eagleton  as  winner  of  the  Stephen  F.  Austin  Fellowship  in  His- 
tory and  Political  Science  will  have  charge  of  the  classes  in  Texas  and 
United  States  History  in  addition  to  his  graduate  work  as  Fellow  of  this 
department.  Mr.  Eagleton  received  his  A.  B.  degree  the  commencement 
of  1910  after  four  years  undergraduate  work.  He  won  distinction  dur- 
ing the  past  year  as  a  long  distance  runner  on  the  track  team,  and  also 
won  the  mile  event  in  the  State  Track  meet. 

Alexander  Gray. 

STUDENT  ASSISTANT  IN  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  Gray  has  completed  his  Sophomore  year  in  Austin  College,  and 
in  addition  to  his  Junior  course,  will  act  as  an  assistant  in  the  prepara- 
tory department.  For  the  past  two  years  Mr.  Gray  has  taken  high  rank 
as  a  student  and  has  taken  an  active  part  in  literary  society  work  and 
athletics. 
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(Prof.  D.  F.  Eagleton.) 
The  Founding  of  the  College. 

It  is  hardly  assuming  too  much  to  say  that  an  institution 
of  learning,  having  weathered  the  storms  of  the  formative  stage 
of  a  nation's  growth,  the  fire  of  civil  war,  financial  panics,  and 
the  disintegrating  effects  of  adverse  criticism  and  ill  founded 
jealousy,  must  have  some  indestructible  power.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  Austin  College:  and  the  cause  may  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  from  its  incipiency  it  has  been  philanthropic  in  its 
organization  and  character. 

There  was  a  time  when,  politically  speaking,  chaos  reigned 
supreme  in  Texas.  The  civic  world  was  without  form,  and 
void;  and  the  darkness  of  despotism  and  anarchy  brooded  over 
the  vast  stretches  of  plain  and  swamp  in  the  southwest.  The 
Tehas  dwelt  peaceably  on  the  banks  of  the  Brazos  and  the  Col- 
orado; while  the  savage  Comanche,  with  his  poisoned  arrow  and 
blood  curdling  war  cry,  swept  down  upon  the  panic  stricken 
buffalo  of  the  north  country  and  drove  them  frantic  through  the 
dense  cane  brake  into  the  river  bayou  beyond.  The  fierce  war- 
rior followers  of  Cortez,  De  Soto,  and  La  Salle  roamed  jubilant 
over  the  newly  discovered  country,  monarchs  of  all  they 
surveyed. 

In  the  fullness  of  time,  however,  a  change  came  over  the 
scene.  The  restless  Anglo  Saxon  pioneer,  wandering  westward 
across  the  great  Father  of  Waters,  discovered  the  situation  as 
one  goodly  to  behold.  Doggedly  indifferent  to  the  fact  that  the 
Castilian  from  the  land  of  the  Montezumas  had  been  there  be- 
fore him,  he  proceeded  to  set  up  his  adobe  house  after  the 
fashion  of  the  aborigines  and  to  take  formal  possession.  Thus 
was  laid  the  foundation  of  a  mighty  republic:  mighty  in  area, 
mightier  in  undeveloped  resources,  mightiest  in  the  character  of 
its  founders:  the  Lone  Star  State  of  Texas! 
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With  the  clash  between  the  Spanish  Hidalgo  seeking  ad- 
venture and  the  French  Huguenot  seeking  a  home,  we  have  noth- 
ing here  to  do.  The  Saxon  American  finally  triumphed,  and 
the  Teutonic  civilization  made  another  notable  encroachment 
upon  the  effete  paganism  of  the  Orient.  The  spread  of  revo- 
lutionary ideas  in  Mexico,  as  her  patriots  threw  off  the  galling 
yoke  of  the  arrogant  Spaniard,  gave  the  cue,  a  few  years  later, 
to  the  American  filibuster.  He,  too,  sought  and  gained  his  in- 
dependence; and  here  begins,  as  Professor  Garrison  puts  it, 
"the  prelude  of  a  more  heroic  history  in  which  desperate  cour- 
age and  unflinching  endurance,  self-devotion  untainted  by  self- 
seeking,  and  self-sacrifice  without  the  hope  of  reward,  became 
almost  too  common  to  invite  attention  and  record. " 

The  passing  of  the  Indian  was  in  the  natural  order  of 
events;  and  he  left  little  to  perpetuate  his  memory.  The  Span- 
iard was  his  successor;  but  he  could  found  no  mighty  govern- 
ment nor  enduring  civilization:  only  the  decaying  missions  and 
presidio  ruins  are  the  reminder  of  his  tenure  of  sway.  Nor  did 
the  Western  ranger  do  more  than  clear  the  way  for  his  more 
peaceful  and  civilized  brother.  The  story  of  the  colonists  is  too 
well  known  to  need  repeating  at  this  time.  A  passing  glance 
suffices  to  show  the  basic  elements  of  the  great  superstructure 
erected  thereon. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  Austins,  Edwards,  Houston,  Crock- 
ett, and  others,  we  began  the  era  of  home-making.  No  longer 
was  the  Ranger  the  type  of  citizenship.  The  artisan,  the 
farmer,  and  the  professional  man  now  claimed  their  places.  The 
minister  of  the  gospel  began  his  search  for  straying  members  of 
his  faith,  and  for  others  who  might  need  his  ministrations;  and 
while  he  was  engaged  in  pastoral  labors,  he  was  also  working 
out  educational  problems.  With  an  influx  of  thousands  of 
home-seekers  each  year,  church  and  school  questions  began  to 
loom  up  grave  and  serious. 
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Ruter,  McKenzie,  and  Moon,  were  especially  active  in  the 
Methodist  church,  founding  Ruterville  College  in  southern 
Texas  in  1840,  during  the  early  days  of  the  Republic;  McKenzie 
College  in  north  Texas  in  1841;  and  Soule  University  near  the 
present  site  of  Austin  in  1856. 

Of  the  Baptist  denomination,  Tryon  and  Baylor  and 
Graves  and  Burleson  deserve  especial  mention  for  their  activity 
in  religious  and  educational  matters,  establishing  schools  as 
early  as  1842. 

When  we  turn  to  the  Presbyterian  body,  one  fact  stands 
out  preeminent  from  the  very  beginning:  the  ministry  were  also 
school  men.  Coming  from  the  eastern  States  where  the  paro- 
chial system  prevailed,  they  turned  their  attention  to  the  build- 
ing up  of  schools  in  connection  with  their  churches.  Of  Rev. 
Fullenwider,  who  came  to  Texas  as  early  as  1831,  it  was  said 
that  "his  moves  were  made  under  the  impulse  of  building  up  a 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  school  of  high  grade:  a  college,  if 
possible. ' ' 

Prior  to  1840,  Rev.  W.  L.  McCalla  travelled  extensively 
over  the  Republic,  trying  to  found  a  university  at  Galveston. 
McCullough,  Blair,  Miller,  Chase,  and  McKinney,  were  teach- 
ers as  well  as  preachers.  Probably  the  verdict  of  after  genera- 
tions may  not  be  far  wrong  in  ascribing  the  honor  of  being  the 
founder  of  Austin  College  to  Rev.  Hugh  Wilson,  a  graduate  of 
Princeton  College  and  Seminary,  who  came  from  North  Caro- 
lina to  Washington  County  in  1837.  "Fifty  yards  from  his 
residence  was  the  log  college  where  many  of  the  sons  of  Texas 
acquired  all  they  knew  of  polite  learning  from  this  scholarly 
missionary."  The  first  site  selected  for  the  new  college  was 
near  his  residence  on  a  high  commanding  eminence.  On  the 
one  side,  as  described  by  Dr.  Daniel  Baker,  could  be  seen  the 
wild  prairies,  green  and  pleasant  to  the  eye;  on  the  other,  exten- 
sive Yegue  forests,  stretching  far  away  in  all  the  loveliness  of 
their  original  and  unbroken  grandeur. 
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The  first  enterprises,  the  " University  of  Nacogdoches" 
and  the  "College  of  the  West,"  proved  antenatal  failures;  but 
the  continued  agitation  of  the  subject  of  education  eventually 
brought  about  the  fruition  of  the  long  deferred  hope  of  the 
pioneer.  With  the  organization  of  Brazos  Presbytery  in  1840, 
the  basis  of  united  action  was  definitely  settled.  The  various 
projects  crystalized  into  the  following  action  of  Presbytery  in 
1844:  "Resolved  that  the  ministers  of  Presbytery  be  requested 
to  present  the  subject  of  education  to  their  respective  congrega- 
tions, and  endeavor  to  secure  funds  for  establishing  an  institu- 
tion of  learning  at  some  convenient  place  in  the  country,  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  Presbytery,  and  to  report  at  the  next 
meeting. ' ' 

Five  years  passed  away,  however,  before  the  affair  took 
shape;  and  it  was  not  until  1849  that  the  college  was  located  in 
Huntsville,  a  flourishing  village  of  east  Texas.  Of  this  location, 
General  Sam  Houston,  himself  one  of  the  trustees,  remarked 
that  the  Presbyterian  college  would  be  of  more  value  to  the  town 
than  to  make  it  the  government  seat  of  the  State.  Rev.  Samuel 
McKinney,  then  teaching  in  Huntsville,  was  elected  President  of 
the  newly  christened  "Austin  College,"— an  honored 
name,  borne  to  the  present,  and  never  stigmatized  from  that 
day  to  this.  Here  we  have  the  second  link  in  the  coincident 
chains  of  school  and  state  history.  The  first  is  to  be  found  in 
the  remarkable  activity  displayed  by  the  leading  statesmen  in 
the  establishment  of  the  institution. 

I.    1850—1861.  The  Constructive  Period:    The  Era  of 
Denominationalism. 

Immediately  after  the  organization  of  the  board,  Dr.  Baker 
was  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  Legislature  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  an  appropriation  for  the  infant  institution.  Of  this 
wonderful  man  it  may  be  said  in  the  words  of  Longfellow,  who 
was  then  in  the  flush  of  a  vigorous  manhood: 
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Thine  was  the  prophet's  vision,  thine 
The  exultation,  the  divine 
Insanity  of  noble  minds, 
That  never  falters  nor  abates, 
Till  all  that  it  foresees,  it  finds, 
Or,  what  it  cannot  find,  it  creates! 

But  the  appropriation  measure  was  defeated,  and,  wisely, 
for  the  Roman  Catholics  were  clamoring  for  an  appropriation 
policy.  At  the  same  time,  the  failure  made  it  incumbent  on 
the  agent  of  the  College  to  put  forth  more  vigorous  effort 
The  situation  after  three  years  may  be  gathered  from  the  follow- 
ing terse  extract  from  the  report  of  the  board:  "Thus  far  our 
labors  have  been  successful.  Let  it  not  be  by  our  neglect  that 
they  do  not  so  continue.  The  important  business  in  which  we 
are  engaged  requires  vigilance,  patience,  and  the  hearty  union 
and  co-operation  of  all.  Let  no  selfish  spirit  enter  into  our  pro- 
ceedings, no  indifference  to  the  high  trust-— let  nothing  be  set 
down  as  impossible,  when  necessary  to  complete  what  has  been 
so  well  begun.  And  with  the  smiles  of  a  kind  Providence,  our 
children  and  our  children's  children  will  have  cause  to  rejoice 
over  this  noble  institution!" 

These  were  words  of  prophetic  import;  as  we  have  seen  in 
these  latter  days  the  sire  bequeath  to  the  son  the  cherished 
memories  of  his  Alma  Mater  and  bid  him  go  drink  at  the  same 
fountain  and  be  strong! 

How  quaint  sounds  the  record  of  these  early  days!  In 
1854,  the  Synod  of  Texas  met  in  Huntsville  and  in  the  halls  of 
the  Synodical  College.  After  the  body  had  made  a  tour  through 
the  buildings  and  grounds  and  had  resumed  its  deliberations, 
one  enthusiastic  member  (Blessed  be  his  memory,  though  his 
name  be  forever  unknown!)  arose  and  thus  delivered  himself: 
"Moderator!  I  had  heard  of  Austin  College  and  did  suppose 
that  Presbyterians  were  doing  something  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion; but  since  I  came,  I  have  seen  and  heard  what  1  never  ex- 
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pected  to  see  and  hear.  Why,  Moderator,  Austin  College  would 
do  honor  to  any  land!"  (How  natural  that  sounds  to  us 
today!) 

It  may  be  in  place  further  to  add  that  when  the  next  Pres- 
bytery was  set  off,  the  first  motion  made  after  Presbytery  was 
constituted,  was  to  vote  $500  for  Austin  College,  which  vote, 
the  record  continues,  was  received  with  enthusiasm  and  carried 
by  acclamation! 

The  year  1854  witnessed  the  first  graduating  exercises,  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  being  conferred  on  Joab  Banton  and 
Livingstone  O.  Black.  Mr.  Banton  passed  from  the  rostrum  to 
the  bar;  from  the  bar  to  the  bench,  and  became  the  idol  of  the 
people.  Mr.  Black,  his  law  partner,  while  not  equally  promi- 
nent, ranked  among  the  successful  lawyers  of  his  time.  And 
here  we  have  a  third  link  associating  very  closely  the  destiny  of 
the  college  with  that  of  the  State:  in  the  training  of  the  public 
leaders,  the  moulding  of  a  State  policy,  and  the  creating  of  a 
general  sentiment  for  higher  and  nobler  things.  Indeed,  it  is 
scarcely  speculative  to  assert  that  the  existence  of  a  State  univer- 
sity and  a  public  school  system  in  Texas  today  is  due  in  no 
small  measure  to  a  sentiment  for  general  education  fostered  by 
the  early  church  schools  of  the  State. 

Of  Judge  Banton  Judge  Hume,  another  honored  son,  once 
remarked:  "When  a  Hall  of  Fame  swells  the  proportions  of 
Austin  College  with  'historic  form  and  animated  bust'  adorning 
the  scene,  in  some  niche  consecrated  by  its  presence,  the  sweet 
classic  expression  of  Joab  Banton,  moulded  in  marble,  will 
smile  as  a  loving  benediction  upon  his  cherished  Alma  Mater!" 

As  we  pass  down  the  list  of  those  in  attendance  prior  to 
the  civil  war,  many  names  appear  which  were  destined  to  be- 
come conspicuous  in  state  and  church.  A  number  have  be- 
come judges  of  our  state  courts.  Judge  John  B.  Record  long 
presided  over  a  Federal  court  in  Texas;  Judge  Storey  was  recently 
Railroad  Commissioner;  Randolph,  McKinney,  Kittrell,  Rochelle, 
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and  others  have  exercised  their  gifts  in  our  Legislative  halls; 
Col.  Thomas  H.  Ball  is  today  an  honored  representative  in  the 
national  Congress;  while  others  still  have  signally  honored 
themselves  and  the  institution  in  the  different  professions  and 
walks  of  life.  Naturally  the  law  claimed  the  larger  proportion, 
as  in  the  older  states,— a  circumstance  that,  more  than  any 
other,  brings  a  higher  institution  of  learning  into  the  closest 
contact  with  the  civil,  social,  and  political  conditions  of  a  state. 
But  Austin  College,  being  preeminently  a  church  school,  found- 
ed for  the  avowed  purpose  of  affording  Christian  education  and 
of  supplying  a  ministry  to  the  manner  born,  became  a  potent 
factor  in  retarding  the  baneful  tendencies  toward  infidelity  and 
of  establishing  the  people  in  a  strong,  religious  faith. 

It  is  rather  difficult  for  us,  surrounded  by  good  schools,  to 
appreciate  the  significance  of  such  an  institution  amid  the  en- 
vironment of  the  fifties.  The  general  system  of  education  was 
crude  and  unpopular;  a  restless  discontent  pervaded  all  classes 
of  society;  feeling  was  bitter  between  Protestants  and  Roman- 
ists; immigration  was  at  full  tide,  pouring  in  a  mighty  torrent 
of  corruption  from  the  eastern  states;  the  Indians  were  desperate, 
and  the  rumblings  of  a  terrible  internecine  strife  were  audible  in 
the  distance.  Surely,  leaders  were  needed!  And  while  the 
urgency  of  the  times  was  such  that  not  many  could  afford  a 
four  years'  course  at  college,  there  were  many  in  the  scattered 
halls  of  learning  preparing  themselves  for  leadership  in  the  im- 
pending crisis. 

During  all  these  disturbances,  the  faithful  friends  of  Austin 
College  never  lost  sight  of  its  interest  and  development.  To  be 
successful  it  must  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  people.  The 
preparatory  department  was  a  necessity  from  the  beginning. 
The  addition  of  a  law  department  received  early  consideration. 
But  this  and  the  theological  department  were  found  impracticable, 
and  were  never  formally  inaugurated;  although  some  students 
were  given  a  special  course  in  law  under  the  Hon.   R.   T. 
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Wheeler,  a  member  of  the  accomplished  and  scholarly  Hunts- 
ville  bar.  With  these  efforts  at  expansion  the  constructive 
period  was  accomplished.  The  era  of  denominationalism  had 
waned,  and  a  change  of  grave  import  came  over  the  classic 
scene. 

II.    1861—1876.  Transition  of  Sentiment  from  the  Private 
to  the  Public  School  Idea. 

The  progress  of  the  college  was,  of  course,  seriously  im- 
peded by  the  civil  war.  The  industries,  society,  church,  and 
school,  unhesitatingly  yield  the  right  of  way  to  the  despotic 
chariot  of  grim  visaged  war.  The  student  must  doff  his  civic 
toga  and  don  the  military  uniform;  and  the  book  and  pen  are 
dsplaced  bv  the  canteen  and  the  bayonet.  Weeds  grow  over 
the  College  playgrounds.  Instead  of  the  mild  and  equable  tones 
of  the  instructor,  are  heard  the  clarion  notes  of  the  charge. 
Carnage  of  muscle  and  bene  displace  with  frightful  realism  the 
carnage  of  the  ideas  and  opinions  of  the  class  room.  President 
Bailey  of  Austin  College  steps  aside  and  the  orders  of  Honorable 
Jefferson  Davis,  President  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  rever- 
berate even  to  the  remotest  bounds  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Texas.  That  call  is  for  the  student,  and,— he  obeys!  Here 
again  in  lessons  of  patriotism  and  obedience  to  the  call  of  one's 
country  the  contiguous  lines  of  school  and  State  history  coin- 
cide, never  again  to  diverge  until  classicism  shall  become  treason 
and  intellectuality  the  bane  of  the  legislator!" 

No  record  has  been  preserved  of  the  number  of  Austin 
College  students  who  enlisted  for  service;  nor  of  those  whose 
trained  minds  directed  great  movements;  nor  of  those  in  the 
great  army  of  privates  whose  sacrifice  and  martyrdom  made 
possible  the  greatness  of  their  commanders!  But  Judge 
Hume  of  Houston,  of  the  class  of  1859,  and  who  was  there, 
doubtless  voiced  the  conviction  of  the  time  when  he  declared  of 
Austin   College:     "The  wild  rose  or  violet  that  adorns  one 
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hero's  grave  is  a  mightier  witness  of  her  noblest  influence  than 
the  fairest  chaplet  she  can  ever  weave  to  grace  the  triumph  of 
her  foremost  scholar !'< 

With  the  aftermath  came  a  new  regime.  Not  good 
schools,  but  many  schools,  became  the  educational  slogan;  and 
heedless  legislators,  studying  capitals  and  railroads,  issued  de- 
gree-charters broadcast  over  the  land.  Field  schools  became 
high  schools;  high  schools,  colleges;  colleges,  universities— and, 
to  crown  the  whole  system,  as  an  interlocking  plant,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  sprang  a  full  panoplied  Minerva  from  the  head 
of  the  legislative  Jupiter  and  passed  to  the  centre  of  the  educa- 
tional arena.  These  were  events  apparently  of  evil  omen,  and 
sad  days  began  to  fall  upon  the  church  schools.  The  odor  of 
denominationalism  became  unsavory  to  the  party  in  power,  the 
progressive  party  in  the  west.  Latitudinarianism  became  rife, 
while  moral  corruption  threatened  the  land.  The  reign  of  mili- 
tarism had  disgusted  the  people  and  they  turned  from  politics 
and  government  to  study  the  development  of  their  industries. 
Can  the  University  and  public  school  system  supply  the 
churches  and  save  the  people  from  themselves?  Can  they? 
Ah,  but 

"Behind  the  dim  unknown, 

Standeth  God,  within  the  shadow, 

Keeping  watch  above  His  own!" 

The  great  revolution  of  Texas  history  is  not  recorded  in 
the  text  books,  for  the  citizen  body  themselves  do  not  compre- 
hend it,  nor  even  recognize  it.  It  is  not  found  in  the  annals  of 
the  warrior,  nor  of  the  politician;  not  in  the  progress  of  the  in- 
dustrial arts,  nor  of  material  wealth.  Back  behind  all  these,  lie 
the  great  basic  principles  of  right  and  equity  and  truth.  With- 
out these,  no  nation  or  individual  is  safe;  with  them  his  position 
is  impregnable. 

The  irrepressible  crisis  in  Texas  history,  then,  was  not 
material:  it  was  spiritual.     The  billows  of  infidelity  threatened 
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her  foundations.  Immigration  had  increased  the  danger;  cos- 
mopolitanism of  race,  of  interest,  of  religious  belief,  merely 
aggravated  the  burden.  Only  the  humble  clergyman,  the 
thinking  educator,  the  cautious,  patriotic  legislator,  realized  the 
danger  in  its  extent,  if  indeed,  did  they.  But  the  patriotic  leg- 
islator began  to  throw  around  the  public  schools  safeguards 
necessary  to  protect  them  from  abuse.  The  ranks  of  the  clergy 
were  rapidly  filled  from  the  more  populous  sections;  and  the 
humble  church  on  the  hill  welcomed  its  sister,  the  schoolhouse, 
by  its  side.  The  school  man,  watching  over  the  destinies  of  the 
republic  and  directing  them  through  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
youth,  stood  ever  for  the  right  and  the  true. 

The  struggle  between  denominationalism  and  liberalism  (if 
fanaticism  can  be  so  designated)  was  violent,  and,  for  a  time, 
uncertain.  The  intensity  of  the  situation  was  increased  by  the 
presence  of  a  large  body  of  Romanists,  clamoring  incessantly 
for  state  appropriation  for  their  parochial  schools.  Many  of  the 
political  leaders  had  imbibed  the  idea  that  whatever  smacked  of 
religion  was  a  weakness. 

But  Texas  has  always  been  Christian;  and  our  legislative 
halls — the  scene  of  many  an  unexploited  conflict — have  uni- 
formly witnessed  the  triumph  of  the  right,  from  the  enactment  of 
laws  insuring  general  education,  the  security  of  woman  and  the 
laborer,  even  to  the  present,  when  it  shall  give  ear  to  an  earnest 
people  crying  to  be  freed  from  the  iniquitous  burden  of  a 
licensed  saloon.  And  as  we  close  the  period  and  witness  the 
inauguration  of  new  ideas  and  a  developed  policy,  we  feel  that 
we  are  still  safe,  and  that  the  right  must  continue  in  its 
triumph. 

III.    1876-1910.     The  New  Regime:     The  Mission 

of  the  Church  College  as  the  Conservator 

of  Spiritualized  Learning. 

Amidst  all  these  conflicting  views  and  interests,  the  denom- 
inational college  has  steadily  pursued  the  tenor  of  its  way.    One 
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after  another  of  our  educational  institutions  gained  broader  con- 
ceptions of  the  great  change  that  had  come  over  the  spirit  and 
life  of  the  people,  and  gradually  modified  its  policy  to  meet  the 
changed  conditions.  The  human  element  is  ever  assertive;  and 
some  of  our  institutions  changed  radically, — yielding  location, 
name,  charter  and  leaders, — sometimes,  like  our  Federal  govern- 
ment today,  losing  sight  of  the  very  purpose  of  its  organization. 
Others  were  more  conservative, — too  much  so,  possibly  in 
some  cases, —resisting  every  change  until  forced  to  concession 
by  the  pressure  of  public  sentiment. 

To  this  class  may  belong  our  own  beloved  institution. 
Presbyterianism  is  essentially  conservative.  Relying  on  the  un- 
changing principles  of  the  Word  of  God,  its  leaders  sometimes 
forget  that  the  severest  trials  of  Moses,  of  Elijah,  and  of  Peter, 
were  the  result,  not  of  wrong  principles,  but  of  too  narrow 
applications. 

It  has  been  difficult  for  the  Texas  Presbyterian  to  "grow 
up"  with  his  country.  Satisfied  with  his  own,  he  desires  no 
change;  and  inevitable  change  brings  to  him  inevitable  confus- 
ion. Hence,  investigation  reveals  two  facts  with  reference  to 
our  Synodical  college.  First,  that  any  effort  to  adjust  to  changed 
conditions  is  sure  to  evoke  strenuous  opposition.  Second,  that 
the  great  work  of  Austin  College,  as  well  as  of  other  church  in- 
stitutions, since  the  reconstruction  period,  has  been,  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  general  public,  to  remould  and  direct  the  popular 
ideas  on  the  great  questions  of  utility  and  ethics, — and  if  noth- 
ing additional  had  been  accomplished,  the  raison  d'etre  has  been 
amply  sufficient. 

But  to  return  to  the  facts  of  history.  The  civil  war  left 
the  college  almost  bankrupt  in  funds  and  students.  The  record 
states  that  the  buildings  and  grounds  were  placed  for  the  year 
1861-2  in  the  care  of  Prof.  B.  F.  Grady,  who  continued  the  work 
of  instructing  the  youth  for  this  period.  He  then  moved  to  North 
Carolina,  where  he  became  a  representative  of  that  state  to  the 
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Confederate  Congress.  In  the  fall  of  1862,  Dr.  Samuel  McKin- 
ney  was  again  called  to  the  Presidency,  and  the  regular  func- 
tions of  the  college  were  resumed. 

The  question  of  a  change  of  location  aroused  a  furious  con- 
troversy. The  centre  of  Presbyterianism  as  well  as  of  popula- 
tion and  wealth,  had  shifted.  Huntsville  had  failed  by  three 
votes  of  becoming  the  capital  of  the  state.  Many  prosperous 
towns  were  making  vigorous  efforts  to  secure  the  institution 
whose  worth  was  so  widely  recognized.  And  what  happened 
in  turn  to  the  Baptist,  the  Methodist,  and  later  to  the  Campbel- 
lite  and  the  Cumberland  institutions,  eventually  came  to  Austin 
College:  a  change  of  location  in  the  face  of  bitter  antagonism. 

By  the  formal  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  approved  by 
the  Synod  of  Texas,  the  institution  was  removed  from  Hunts- 
ville to  Sherman  in  1876.  Sherman  was  selected  for  two 
reasons:  the  healthfulness  of  this  section  of  country  and  the  size 
of  the  bonus  offered.  We  need  not  here  go  into  the  merits  of 
the  controversy.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  usual  conservatism 
of  the  Presbyterian  was  observable  in  this  case:  for,  while  other 
colleges  changed  location,  name,  charter,  and  curriculum,— 
emerging  from  the  chrysalis  state  as  full-fledged  "universities," 
—but  being,  in  fact,  new  organizations,  growing  out  of  the 
absorption  of,  or  affiliation  with,  a  number  of  minor  schools, — 
Austin  College  is  today  proudly  sailing  under  the  original  flag, 
boasting  her  original  name  and  charter  with  the  distinctive 
feature  of  her  original  curriculum:  namely,  a  strong  emphasis 
of  the  classics  and  the  humanities. 

With  the  opening  of  the  State  University  in  1883,  a  new 
factor  entered  into  our  educational  organism.  Owing  to  a  nar- 
row and  mistaken  policy  with  regard  to  the  church  and  private 
schools,  her  progress  was  retarded  for  many  years.  It  is  alarm- 
ing to  think  what  would  have  been  the  outcome  in  Texas  dur- 
ing the  primal  peri°d  of  nearly  half  a  century,  had  it  not  been 
for  these  church  schools.     But  the  people  awoke  in  time  to 
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their  danger.  Christianity  and  Protestanism  triumphed  to  the 
confusion  and  dismay  of  infidelity  and  Romanism.  While  the 
legislature  was  inexcusably  tardy  in  granting  recognition  of  any 
kind  to  church  schools,  the  fact  remains  the  same  that  the  ranks 
of  public  school  teachers  have  ever  been  largely  filled  from  these 
centres  of  Christianized  learning,  whose  graduates  have  tamely 
submitted  to  the  humiliation  of  trivial  examinations  at  the 
hands  of  incompetent  examining  boards,  and  quietly  taken  up 
the  burden  of  the  school  room,  some  times  discounting  their 
meagre  salary  vouchers  to  obtain  cash  for  living  expenses. 
What,  1  repeat,  would  Texas  have  done  in  those  days  without 
her  church  schools, — private  enterprises,  as  they  were,  costing  the 
state  not  a  cent  °f  money, — those  conservators  of  the  highest 
forms  of  learning,  laboring  without  any  official  encouragement 
or  recognition;  whose  patrons  paid  their  taxes  to  support  the 
public  institutions,  and  their  tuition  accounts  and  subscriptions 
t°  swell  the  endownment  funds  cf  the  denominational  colleges  ! 
Has  Austin  College  no  record  to  be  proud  of  during  those 
years  of  darkness  and  strife — yea,  of  poverty  ?  Can  any  one 
point  to  a  stigma  on  her  fair  name  or  impugn  the  actions  of 
those  who  sat  at  the  helm  and  adjusted  the  sails  during  that 
storm  cast  period  ?  Does  the  alumnus  of  Austin  College  realize 
today  that  in  the  very  name  of  his  Alma  Mater  is  concentrated 
history,  and  preserved  legacies,  and  enshrined  memories,  that 
will  be  the  delight  of  the  poet  and  annalist  to  unfold  to  delighted 
audiences  in  the  generations  to  come  ?  Listen  to  the  inspired 
language  of  one  of  her  honored  sons  ( Judge  Hume  of  Houston) : 
"In  1849  Austin  College  was  chartered.  That  was  over  half  a 
century  nearer  than  we  are  now  to  the  imposing  and  heroic 
period  of  our  history.  And  so,  with  pride  and  love,  and,  as  it 
were,  a  benediction,  the  name  of  him  whom  men  call  the 
"Father  of  Texas"  was  bestowed  upon  the  infant  institution. 
In  sunshine  and  storm,  and  not  without  honor,  it  has  borne 
that  name  for  fifty-four  years.     The  name  is  part  of  its  life, 
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and  with  it  are  interwoven  its  traditions,  its  ideals,  and,  more 
than  all,  the  interest  and  love  of  the  people  of  Texas.  Take 
the  name  away,  and  half  the  significance  of  the  birth,  the  his- 
tory, and  the  hopes  of  the  institution  is  lost.  No  Texas  institu- 
tion can  safely  break  any  link  that  binds  to  the  glorious  past — 
and  the  less  so,  when  the  link  is  the  golden  one  of  Austin's 
name." 

With  the  development  of  the  public  school  system,  the 
graded  school,  the  high  school,  the  normal  school,  the  univer- 
sity, there  came  the  fear  that  the  private  and  denominational 
school  would  be  assigned  to  ' 'innocuous  desuetude,"  as  of  no 
farther  use  in  our  educational  system.  Indeed,  over  and  over 
again  has  this  very  opinion  been  advocated  in  the  great  gather- 
ings of  Texas  teachers,  with  University  and  Normal  leaders  at 
their  head.  Nor  has  that  day  passed.  The  church  college 
man,  so  greatly  in  the  minority,  has  yet  to  sit  aside,  possessing 
his  soul  in  patience,  while  a  learned  pedagogue  from  some  rural 
section,  descants  upon  the  bloody  wars  of  Christendom,  the 
vagaries  of  a  Paul,  a  Melancthon,  a  Wesley,  a  Calvin, — cour- 
teously ignoring  the  untiring  efforts  of  a  Baker,  McKinney, 
Moon,  Burleson,  Tryon,  and  Clark,  to  bring  about  such  condi- 
tions as  made  the  occasion  of  his  harangue  a  bare  possibility  ! 

But  the  pendulum  has  swung  to  its  extreme  limit  in  the 
direction  of  the  unified  and  exclusive  public  school  theory.  It 
has  already  been  demonstrated  by  years  of  experiment  during 
the  administrations  of  Waggener,  Winston,  Prather  and  Hous- 
ton, as  able  leaders  as  the  University  can  hope  to  secure,  that 
there  is  still  something  lacking  in  the  system,  something,  as 
President  Mezes  himself  admits,  that  cannot  be  supplied  by  the 
system,  because  it  is  external  and  foreign  to  the  system:  the 
culture  of  the  heart  and  soul,  which  is  of  no  less  importance  in 
the  building  up  of  a  good  citizenship  than  the  training  of  the 
head  and  hand.  There  are  elements  in  the  highest  and  most 
practical  education  which  the  state  cannot  supply. 
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The  verdict  of  all  ages  and  of  all  countries  is  the  same  as 
regards  the  church  school.  The  expressed  views  of  the  leading 
educators  in  America  coincide  with  this  verdict.  A  reaction  has 
taken  place  not  only  in  Texas,  but  throughout  the  country. 
Those  who  advocate  the  maintenance  of  the  church  school  need 
have  no  fear  for  its  perpetuity.  It  has  always  existed,  and  1 
doubt  not,  always  shall  exist.  When  the  issue  is  joined  between 
the  denominationalism  of  the  church  school  and  the  liberalism 
of  the  state  institution  the  latter  must  surely  go  down.  The 
fiat  of  the  great  Master  Teacher  is  still  in  effect:  "Whosoever 
shall  fall  upon  this  stone  shall  be  broken;  but  on  whomsoever  it 
shall  fall,  it  will  grind  him  to  powder." 

The  Problem  Before  Us. 

The  great  question  for  our  consideration  then  is  not  whether 
Austin  College  is  a  necessary  institution;  but  whether,  with  all 
the  urgent  reasons  for  its  existence,  with  all  the  service  that  it 
has  rendered  to  the  people  of  Texas,  with  its  alumni  leaders  in 
the  professions  and  industrial  vocations, — I  say,  the  real  ques- 
tion for  us,  who  represent  the  new  South,  the  New  Texas,  is 
whether  the  grand  old  institution  is  today  accomplishing  all  that 
it  should  in  the  distribution  of  spiritualized  learning,  and  the 
development  of  a  mental  and  moral  constitution  in  the  youth  of 
the  country  that  will  prepare  them  for  living  today,  and 
tomorrow. 

This  is  the  paramount  question.  If  the  answer  be  affirma- 
tive, tell  it  to  the  world.  If  it  be  negative,  then  join  your  forces 
with  ours  in  a  yet  more  vigorous  effort  to  accomplish  that  mis- 
sion which  was  in  the  mind  of  its  founder  when  he  uttered  those 
impassioned  words— " Let  it  be  forever  remembered  by  the 
church  in  Texas — let  it  be  distinctly  impressed  upon  the  minds 
of  the  Trustees  and  Faculty  of  Austin  College  in  all  succeeding 
generations— the  one  idea  of  its  founders,  that  for  which  they 
wept  and  prayed  and  toiled,   was  that  it  might  be  an  institution 
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wherein  there  might  be  raised  up  for  Texas,  generation  after 
generation,  a  native  ministry.  For  all  generations  to  come, 
then,  palsied  be  the  hand  that  shall  ever  cast  a  ballot  to  alien- 
ate the  institution  in  any  way  from  this,  the  main  purpose  of 
its  existence!" 
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